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ABSTRACT 

Role-taking skills of ethnic minority children were 
studied to determine the effect of conflict in the 

self- identification process on the ability to adopt the perspectives 
of anotl^er person^ The subjects were Canadian Indian children around 
the age of^ eight for whdm' there was evidence of conflicting ethnic 
identification tendencies. These children were asked to attribute the 
desirability of uncles from four different ethn4;C groups to peers 
from their own and other ethnic groups. One peer from each of these 
categories spoke English and a second peer spoke a non-English 
language. It was found that^^ contrary to studies with Swiss^ British, 
and American whites, these Indian children were able to take 
accurately the role of peers from both a liked and a .disliked ethnic 
group. These resal1:s are discussed in terms of the conflicting 
pressures on ethnic minority children as they develop an awp.riiness of 
their own ethnic af filiactions, and' the ef fects of s 
role-taking.' A secondary aim of this study was to determine whether 
the attribution of preference to another was based on egocentric 
attitudes or on perceived similarity of- peer and uncle. Multiple 
regression analyses indicated that neither of these factors 
contributed significantly to role-taking judgments. (Author/JH) 
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Role-taking skills of ethnic minority children were studied to determine 
the effect of conflict in the self -identification process on the ability to 

o 

adopt the perspectives of another person. The subjects were Indian children^ 
aroxmd the age of eight for vdiom there was evidence of conflicting ethnic 
identification tendencies. These children were asked to attribute the desir- 
ability of uncles from four different ethnic groips to peers from th^ir own • 
ethnic group, to peers from a liked ethnic groip, and tojgjeers from a disliked 
ethnic group. One peer from each of tJiese categories spoke English and a 
second peer spoke a ndh-English language. It was found that, contrary to 
studies- with Swiss ,^British,-^ 

able to Accurately take the role of peers firom both a liked and a disliked 
ethnic group. These results were discussed in terms of the conflicting 
pressures on ethnic minority children as they develop an awareness of their, 
own ethnic affiliations, and the effects of such conflict on role taking, 
A secondary aim of this study was to determine whether the attribixtion of 
preference to another was based on egocentric attitudes or on perceived 
similarity of peer and uncle. The multiple regression analyses indicated that 
neither of these factors contributed significantly to, role-taking judgements, 
but that weigjits were more in favour of the attitude factor when taking the 
role of ^a Hked' English_peer^^^^ in-favour of^i:he similarity factor vJien 

taking the role of a liked non-English or a disliked peer. 
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Role Taking and Self- Identification 

Frances E. Aboud 
McGill University 

The developnent of ethnic awareness has been linked to the development 
of role -taking skills by Piaget and Weil (1951). They and other cognitive 
(ievelopmentalists .(e.g. Kohlberg, 1969; Lambert § KLineberg, 1967) propose 
that' ethnopentricity in yoimg children derives from their general cognitive 
egocentrism or inability to take another's perspective. According to these 
theorists, the development of a self -concept is a crucial factor in the ^ 
development of perceptions of others. For e?cairple, Piaget and Weil (1951) 
proposed that a child must first broaden his own self -concept to include 
affiliations ydth his family and then larger regional or social institutions 
such as a town^-ar-nat^i^in^— and-^n-^thno^lj^ Only after such 

characteristics are encorporated into the self-concept can the child leam 
to attribute analogous affiliations to members of other groiq^s. The research 
stqpporting this ix)int of view found that Swiss diildiren wre^not :ablier,:_m 
11 years of a^e^ to conprehend the relativity of national affiliation; that ij 
that a Frenchman Wild not be a fcreigier in France but a Swiss would be. 

K> • . :: 

In the present stody, the ethnocentricity of ethnic minority children 
was investigated by look&g at their ability to take the rple of various 
ethnic and language persons. As previously mentioned, Swiss children 
apparently do not appreciate^ fully ^the relative. ty of national- affiliations " 
tintxl~iate~in middle chil<fliood. A study of British children (Middleton, 
Taj f el, and Johnson, -19705 found that sev^n-yeai olds were aware 



that^ certain non-British nationals would prefer their own nation more than 
they would Britain. ' The nationals for whom they were able to roLp take "^J^-' \ 
accurately w©re ones tliat the children liked. Accuriate role taking"* &r a' - 
disliked national was not evidencedr^til 11 year of age. Thus, both 
cognitive and affective factors seem to be iji?)ortant in determining ethno- 
cektricity as measixred in this way. 

These conclusions were extended in a study conducted by Aboud and 
fMitchell (1975) to role taking of different ethno- linguistic groups living 
within the same nation. The studies discussed by Brand, Ruiz, and Padilla 
(1974) suggest that ethnic categoilzation is begun at a very early age, 

; but that its lievelopment is con^licated by processes of self-identification 
and preference. As in the study by Middle tpn et al., preference did enhance 
accurate role takfeg in White American children with me^ °ages of 6 and 8. 
, However, these children were unable to infer that a disliked ethnic groiqp 
member would prefer someone from his own ethnic grotp. This- inaccuracy ^ 

''"^Si^emed to stem more from i>oor cue utilization than ftom egocentrism, since 

white uncles were not seen as more desirable than -any other groi:q)^ In 

■ ■ - ■ A 

addition, the Isaiguage spoken by the role person in^Deded accurate role taking 
especially vdien the role person was a member of the child's own ethnic group 
but spoke a non-English language. Thus dislike of an ethnic grotp and lan- 
"guage* incongruity were most influential in inpeding accurate roie taking in 
White children^ 

The present study explored the factor of self -identification by assessing 
— the role- taking -skills of^ children from a minority ethnic grotp. Previoias 
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work -with White and Indian children (Aboud, 1975) discovered that White 
children were ^le to identify their ethnic affiliation correctly at five 
years, ibut that the majority of five -year- old Indian children were still 
uncertain of their ethnic affiliation. By sijc year| of age the Indian child 
ren had reached a 71% level of correct identification conparable to the 
White cMldren. This same group of six-year-old Indian children formed part 
of the sanple used*in this study. Hiere are many reasons for this lat^ 
ethnic identification, peiSiaps centering on their minority status and con- 
sequent lack of social support for this groip affiliation. One reason may 
sinply be the lack of a concept of ethnicity: almost half of the >five- 
year -old Indians stated that they were all or none of the ^ive mentioned 
ethnicities. Another reasm may be attiUidinal, in-that- minority groups 
typically prefer members of the\ White majority ^eealso,^her § Allen, 

1969) . '•These conflicting pressures which initially appear to Ipad to con- 

\ ' ' t ^ 

fusion may later develop into a fuller appreciation of different ethnic 

. • - \ ^ ' 

a^iliations once the correct identification is adopted. The notion that 
conflict leads to in^royed role-tak^g skills has also been discussed by 
Flayell (1968), theoretically it is by way of conflicts and arguments ^ 
with peers that a chald bec^^s aware of other perspectiws. It is con- 
ceivable that internal conflicts relating to groiip affiliation might have 
the same effect. Fbllowing this line of argument, itcwas expected" that 
Indian children over the age of six might show greater awareness of a 

different ethnic meniber^s perspectivejtfm did^l^^ 

previously. 



A secondary purpose of the study was.to deteimine v/hether ethnic role 
taking was based more on egocentric attitudes than.^ judgments of ethnic 
sijidlarity. Both of these processes have been useci- to explain inaccurate 
role taking ^ddleton, Tajfel § Johnson, 1970; Ahoud § Mitchell, 1975). • 
A test of these two interpretations was carried out by relating egocentric 
preferences and judgments of similarity to , role -taking behaviour, in a 
multiple regression analysis. * ^ 



Method «p \^ 



Subjects ^p^A 



. '5- I The;;qliiildi:en were from grades 1, 2, and 3, at an Indian school on 

Vancouver Island/. Thirty- children were tested, 11 male and 21 female, - 

^ ranging in age from 6.08 to 9.92 years wilii a fti^ age of 7.97 years. . ^ 
_ ' «j>. 

The children were tested by an^ Indian female, while a;Whlte female recorded 



the ratings made by the child. 
Stimulus Materials 



Stimulus persons were presented' to the children in the form of photo- 
graphs and tape recorded speech. The coloured photos represented individual 
lumbers of four different ethnic groups: Canadian Indian, White, Oriental, 
and Black. For each ethnic groi^), there were ptu)tos of twd young boys aged . 
6 - 9 years and of two male adults in their twenties, making 16 faces in all. 
They all posed with a neutral facial expression. Each photo was mounted in 
such a way that it could be stood tp to face the subject. 



Speech tape recordings were made to pair vdth the photos of the eight- 
•boys. Using the matdied-guise technique (Lanibert, 196:^), foinr boys, one 
from each ethnic groijp, spoke first ir^ English and then in an appropriate 
non-English language. The non-English languages selected were: a Saanidi 
Indian dialect,- Frend\ Chinese, and Efik a Black African dialect, respect- 
ively. Thus, one ffidian boy was paired with the Indian dialett, and the 
other Indian boy wag paired with the recording of the same ^)eaker using 
English. Ihe message on the tape consisted of nunobers from one to ten and 
a list of animals that the boy liked. A stereotyped neutral message "was 
, chosen in order to make the v language, rather than its content, salient. 

The children made their responses on rating scales viiiich consisted 
of iJtrips of cardboard marked at the side in increments of 1 cm i:p to 
the length of 60 cm. For most measures, the numerically low end of the 
scale was placed closest to the cldld. *Three different coloured rating boards 

were used to gnhance the guhjftrtc;^ p ftTr^ffptinn^4LJ:b^_AiJ^fo^ 

rrequi.red in the thrpe^asks. 

Procedure ' 

The children, tested individually, were first questioned «bout their 
awareness of the ethnic affiliation of the sixteen stimulus persons. First 
the photos of one age groi^), and then the photos of tile other %ge group, 
were arrailged in a semi-circle facing the child. For all Vie subsequent 
tasks, the stiirailus photos were arranged in this manner. Almost' all ' 



chrliren were ab^e to point to ibhe four representatives of eacl^ ethnic 
groi^) correctly. Those who shc^ired some initial confus5.on were told the 
correct labels," and subsequently asked again until they were certain. • 

:i ^ ••••• 
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Fblloiving this, the children's behaviour was measured in three different 
'..task situations us^ing the three different coloured rating- boanjs: 1) their 
attitude toward the peer stimulus persons, 2) their perceptions of similarity 

between themselves and the peer stimulus persons, and l^etween several peer 

' ■ ■ / - 

stiniulus persons and the adult stimulus persons, and/3) their, aby.ity to 

take the role of two peer stijmilus persons from -their om ethnic groi:?), two 

from their most liked ethnic gro^jp, and two fj^cmr^eir most disliked ethnic 

_ ■ r / * 

'group, one-feom each groip speaking^English and the other spedcing a ncm- 
English tenguagetL The photos were used in all three tasks, but the tapes 
in only the third role-taking task. \^ * 

1) Attitude ratings . A rating board introduced to the child as the 
"•liking board** was-placed- in front of him. Instructions for the use of 
this board conveyed to the child that things vMch he liked should be placed 
close to him on the board and things "which he did not like as much shduTd 
, be placed farther away on the board. _ 



with -drawings^ of a dog, a rabbit, and. a snake. The tester validated these 

ratings verbally^th the child to make. sure that the relative placements 

matched the child's actual feelings. The child was then instructed to place 

the eigjit peer ethnic stimulus persons on the board to indicate his feelings 

■ * ■ ■ * . ' ■ . * 

toward them. A numerical score fixrni 1 (like) to 60_C4islike) was thereby 

. • - .J " ■ 

obtained fdr each, ethnic peer. The average score for each ethnic group 

other than the child^s .own was used to detetmine the most liked and most 

"clisliked of the "White, Chinese, and Blade peer stimulus persons for the 

later role- taking task. . * , . - 

•■■8 
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■^3 Similarity ratings. Another 60 cm rating board ms used to 
assess how similar the^thild perceived the peer st-unuliis persons to be • 
; ' ; to himself, and iiow simiTar he perceived the adult stimulus persons to be 

'to tiie most liked and the mc:;t "disliked peers. That is, judgments of 
. similarity to himself were made losing the peer photos, and judgments of 

similarity to the peers were made using the^adiiLt photos. For the self- 
similarity ratings the numerically low end of the board was closest to 
. the child, and he was instructed to place closest to himself those boys 
who were most like him, and to . place farther away the boys v^o were 'differ- 
. ^ ent from him. For the other-similarity ratings, the same board was turned 
sideways Cto tfiffefentiate these* ratings from the later role-takijig ^^^^ 
t Four peer- stimulus persons were> chosen, two Aran the ehaid's most liked 
, -lethnic groi^ and two from his most disliked ethnic grov?). . One at. a time 

^ these photos wereplaced at. the numerically low end of tlie b6ard, and the- ' 
* >ras' asked t^^ adult stimulus, ^)ersons on the board'^i . 

- close to the peer if they were similar and farther away if they were differ- 

• ^ , .<♦..-. ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ . , . . - * 

erit: For each of th,ese. ratings' a numerical scoris was obtained ranging 

- from 1 (similar) to 60 (differerit) . 1'^. - ' , • • • . 

- : The other-similarity-.ratings were i7.itrodiiced to epqilore the issue 
of whether egocentrism or poor cue utilization was fhe sotSrce of ikaccurate 
: role taking. Aboud and Mitchell (1975) were unable to explain inaccurate 
role talcing of a. disliked group m terms of egocentrism. Instead it seemed 
.; , disliked grot?) was perceived in a simpleV'di.^^^^ 

, ... fashion^ so th^t any "different-from-nte" uncle wbiid.be adequate. This ° 
suggests an inability to differentiate perceptually. In th6 present study, " 
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. tJlis factor. \y?is iinrestigated by megsiiring percept i^^^ * 
. r- .:■ ■ • •■ :A ■ ' ■• ■ . " '. ' 

,5) Rble-takiiig task, the third fating board identified as the 

: ■ "Cfcicl^ board" Ws placed- ip. &ont of the child. Ghe at a timej th^child 

- vrais required to take the role o£-,six roIe i>ersoiis. These Tole persons 

consisted of the twc peer;stimilii5. {iersons front the child's owft etlclc 

graap (Indian) , two peer stimultis persons froih the child's most liked ' 

• ' ■•. ^ / . ' . ■ .-^ » ' ' ' '■ '■ x . ■ ■ 

ethnic groi^V and"twp TCef stii)^ - 
• 3 iked ethnic groip.' One role person :cran each ethnic gro'i ,?jpoke English 
Slid the other spoke_ a non-l^glish language. The- photo-. fan'guage pai|fing^ 
y ' was- systematically varied so that for half of the children Representative 
^ Che from each ethnic gr6ip:spSfe English and 

ative spoke English. English speaking- rples were always taken' before 
^non-English speaking roles, and own ethni^ roles were always '^taken before * 
^other ethnic roles^ but the order of the other ethnic roles was ^randomized. 
The instructions for this "^task were- to place each of the adult stimulus 
~^rsons on ^tHe boifd in, the way. that the rdle person woidd if he wef e in- 
dicating his. preferences for an uncle. All children confirmed that they 
understood the meaning of uncle; The photo of the role person was "placed" 
; . at the frotit of the board, "between the diild and the numerically low end;- 
of the rating scale. The child was instructed to place close to him the 

adiilt stimulus persons \Ao would ^e liked by the role persdh and 4o place 

■ ' . .. ■ -"' ■ - . ' ■ ■ ■ . . ^ , ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ■ "N • 

faarther along the . ferd-a^ 

, ^ variation of the procedui:e iatroduced for half of the children. 

. f^ese children were" asked to make uncle preference' ratings for themselves 
- before doing the role-taking task. The other diildren indicated their own' 
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uncle preferences after role taking This variation was introduced for 
purposes not related to- this study;(^^ and it was e3q)ected that sxich a proce- 
dural mcxtification would not make the- children inore or less egocCTitric. 

- ■ " . Results ' . • 

^ \ ' Behaviour on the role takiilg tSsk was of primary concern in- this study. . 
The§e results were analyzed first in teims of an analysis of variance, and 
secgnd in terms of a ihul^iple regrt;';sion analysis using attitudes' and 
similarity ratings as independfriir;: t^riables^ Analyses were first performed 
to see whether th6 role talcing sco:^ of children who. had one set 6f phpto- 
language, pairs differed from those had the other set of photo -language 
pairs ^ and to see v^ether children- who ipa^e^their own^^ ° 

first differed from tfiose vdio^made th^ir own uncle preferences later. No * 

. . #■ ■ ■ ^ . .* 

significant. differences were.found between these groups, so they were sub- 
sequently cambified. 

^ The uncle placeanents .for the sii?c different rol^ ^c; wp-tp Qnhjprtfir^ tn ^ — ^ 

fbur-w^y repeated measures giialysis of varianceL^-^Ejbhnicity/ per th^ 

• . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' . • ■ ■ '• • ■ ■ 

role person was Mot a^ factor; rather role persons were categorized in teims . 

of th^ likabiiity of their ethnic groip. Sinpe role taking was studied in ' 

■■ ^■ \ V f . ; ■ ■ , . . ' ■ ■ . . 

terms of iratching a role .person wivh a.similar ethnic ttncle, the ethnicity 

of the uncles was translated into the^same ii:ategories of likabiiity of ethnic 

'gr6upk^^^^erefore, the four fa;ctors included in this analysis were: 1) lik- 

• V's . ' . - ^ ^ ■ - ' - ^ ■ . " • • 

ability of Ithe i^le person^s^ ethnic grbip (oWnr ethnic grotp, most liked 
ethnic group,, most disliked ethnic, group) ,^ 2) langu^gie spok^ by the role 

'^V- • • ' ■ ^ , ■ 

person (English or Non-English) , 3) likabiiity of tHe uncle *s ethnic,' grotp" 
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(cfwn ethnic groi?), most liked ethnic groi^), middle liked ethnic g'i'X)!^, and 

most di J liked ethnic-^groi?)), and 4) the two representative xncles fixim | 

• eadi ethnic group. Since previous research (Aboud § Mitchell, 1975) had 

« - 

iriditated no significant differaices in role taking between first .and third 
grade 'students, all grades were combined. A frequency count revealed that^. 
for -the most liked ethnic role, 15 children used White peers, 12 used , 
_ diinese peers, and 5 used Black peers. For the most disliked ethnic role, 
5 U3ed White peers, 6 used Chinese^ peers, and 21 used Black peers. 

The results of this analysis showed a main effect for the ethn|.city 
of the unfiles, F (3,93) = 19.24 p <.01; and an interaction involving the 
ethnicity of the role person and the etimicity of th^ uncles, F (6,186) = 
26.68, p'<.01. No main effects *or^te*eactions ivete found involving ^ 

^either the language spoken by the role person or the, two r^resentative v^^ 

* ■ ^ ft ■ 

uncles from each ethnic groiro. ^ . * 

■I ^ • . J.'" 

The interaction between ethnicity of role^erson and ethiAcity o£ 
_ i mrip re ve a led t he degree to which ro > e--t akLi^ was accuraL^fo r the thWe ' 
levels of affect.- Table 1 prer^ents xjficle ratings for thes^ ttree.ix)le 
groi?3S in conparison with the child's own uncle pi:eference. Nei^ojan-Keu^s 
conparisons were performed on each of the four sets of ratings. I§!r all 
foui^ sets, the itticles similar to the ethnic role -were placed signific^tiy 
closer than were uncles from the other three ethnic gro^jps.^ This deinonsCtates 
accurate role taking. Placement of the uncles frm the three non-<=imilar 
ethnic grot5)s is also interesting. When jating their own preferences,^ the 
children discriminated significantly betweeii tJie most likfed and the other 
two non-similar ethnic groips. When taking another ?s role,, this d6^ee of 
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differentiation >BS not liiaide. In iJie Cfwn and most liked roles, uncles from 
all three non-similar groups were clustered together aroimd the mid-point. 
Mxeii taking the disliked role, thore was slightly more differentiatioh in 
that own ethnicity uncles were placeds closer than middle liked ethnicity 
uncles. ^ 



A Insert Table 1 about here 



Although there was .no evidence of inaccurate tole taking," the issue 
of whether egocentric preferences or perceptions of similarity contributed 
more to role taking was checked.^ Multiple regression "analyses were performed 
to determine the extent to vfliich the uncle preferences of a role person 
were related to the child *s a;vn uncle preferences and to the perceived 
similarity of the uncle to tiie role person. Eight analyses were perfomed 
using the plac<3ments of each of the eight uncles .on these 'three rating 
tasks. Therefore, eight multiple regressions were done for each of the two 
liked and two disliked xole persons. For example/ for the liked English 
role, three ratings made on Representative One of the own ethnic ^dults 
were conpared: the mcie preference rating given to this person \dien taking 
the TolOy theuncle preference rating given to this person vJien the child 
indicated his preferences, and the similarity rating given to this 
person when the child rated perceived similarity to the role person/ Beta 
weights revealed the extent to vMch each oi£ the last two factors contributed 
to the first role-taking behaviour • On only six of the 32 analyses was a 
significant proportion of the variance accounted for in the regression. 

13 



In other words, the attitude and similarity, factors taken together were 
not able to predict tke rrle-taking behaviottr very well. However, a . 
frequency count was made of the number of analyses in \Mch" attitude con-:.. 
, tributed more than similarity ajid visa versa (frequency ratio will always 
l?e given as Attitude: Similar ity)|. Placement of uncles for the liked 
English role was done more on the basis of attitude (5:3). Placement 
of uricles ^or the liked non-English and both disliked roles was' done ipore 
on the basis of similarity (3:5, 2:6 and 3:5). Therefore, the children 
are more egocentric in applying their own preferences to others when the 
Other is liked art.d speaks a similfir language, but use their own judgnents 
of similarity, when taking the role cJ£ others who are disliked or speak a 
different language; These strategies resulted in accurate role taking in 
all cases. However, Secause the regressions explain only a small proportion 
of the variance and because the beta weights were so low, little confidence 
cap be placed in these conclusidns. 

C to 

■" - Discussion 

These results quite clearly indicate that Indian children between the 
ages of six and ten are able to accurately adopt a different ethnic person's 
prefetences for sanie-ethnicity uncles. In contrast to the findings with 
miita American (Aboud ^ Mitchell, 1975), and British children (Middletori, ' 
Tajfel § Johnson, 1970), the Indian children were not impeded by negative 
affect from taking the role of a disliked groip. Since it was possible that 
the Indians did not rate their disliked grotp as negatively as the White 
Amftricati children, these attitude scores were conpared. The Indian children 



in ;£act rated their disliked grotp peers idotc negatively 42.11) than 
did the. White children (>1= 35.12). " 

A second jxjssible explanation is that the Indian children were older 
on the average and so performed^ better, the mean age of the Ihdian children 
was approximately eight years; the mean age of first grade White American 
chi^en was six years, and of- the"^ third grade White children was eight 
years. This age difference in the White children did not result in sig- 
nificantly different role talcing scores. However, a separate analysis was) 
run for the first grade Indian children (n = 16) idiose mean age was 7.38 
years. This analysis diff ered^ from the larger inclusive analysis in only 
one respect. In the disliked role, the preference for disliked ethnicity 
uncles was significantly greater than for liked and middle ethnicity 
uncles, but not greater than the preference for own ethnicity (Indian) 
uncles (Disliked M =15.36, Own M = 22.34, Liked M = 29.41, Middle M = 30.91) 
These younger children were therefore someutfiat more egocentric when negative 
affect interfered. This still conpares favourably with the White children 
who did hot distinguish between any of the minority ethnic uncles wheii 
taking the role of a disliked minority person (Middle M = 19.53, Disliked 
M= 20.26, Liked M - 21.64, Own M = 26.14). 

Another interesting finding relates to the language variable^ Whereas, 
Wiite children were most cbnfused when a role person from their own eithnic 
group spoke a nan -English language, Lidian children showed no such conflict. 
These Indian chilidr^ all grew \sp with English as a mother tongue, but were 
aware of Indian languages spoken by older members of the comniunity and 
learned at school. They had developed an understanding that language differ- 



ences did not disnpt ethnic affiliations • For*exaii5)le, an Indian boy who 
sppke an Indian language was assumed to like Indian unfcles 12.06). as 
much as an Indian boy \dio spoke English CM =12 , i2) . • 

The present findings along with the earlier results suggest that the 
process of developnient of self- identification may indeed be an iiiportant 
factor in understanding other ethnic groups. The lack of significant inter- 
ference of language differences _ or of negative, affect, led to better role 
taking in this group than in other grows, tested. iUthou^ these, children r 
identified themselves as Indian (assunjeion the basis of a label identificati 
of grade one students tested eight months earlier and on tiienSasis of their 
own preference for Indian uncles) , the ,devel(4)ment of their identification 
was a conplex and conflicting process. Evidence for this conflict comes 
from several sources, /s mentioned previously, kindergarten children from 
the same school, tested eight montiis earlier, did not for the most part 
identiJfy themselves as Indian. SeTcondly, when the present sanple of child- 
ren rated their attitude toward the four groups of ethnic boys, they indi- 
cated a greater preference for the liked ethnic group (M = 15.91) (15 of 
whom were White, 12 Chinese, and 5 Black) than for their own Indian ethnic 
groiip (M = 20.75) . This suggests a more positive attitude (as friends 
ratherythan as kinship) toward peers from an ethnic grovp other than their 
own. And finally, these children have learned to incorporate into the 
Indian identity the use of both Indian languages ^and English. On this last 
point, a stMdy of children attending school in their non -native language 
(Genesee, 1974) demonstrated that the conflicts generated by such a situation 
led to greater reciprocity in role taking. In conclusion, it would seem that 
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- though awarenes's of one's own ethnic identification may be crucial for an 
understanding of other ethnic affiliations, the nature of this . identity 
. developroent influences the extent of full reciprocity. V 
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Mean placements of ethnic uncles for self and roles 



(low score'. represents high desirability) 



Self Preferences 



Own etfmicity Tole- 



M3st liked ethnicity role 



Ethnicity of Uncle 



Own Most Liked Middle Liked Most Disliked 



12.61 26.64 



12.24 26.76 



26. 6§- 10.85 



Most disliked ethnicity role ^4^32 29.06 



33,53 
33.02 
-3Q.98 
32.98 



38.38 
30.69 
32.36 
13.41 
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^'Mojst Preferred*^ Etlinic Kin 
(Canadian Indian children) 



Liked English Role 
Grade 1 
Grade^ 2 & 3 

Liked non-English Pole 
Grade l\ 
Grade 2 i 3 

Disliked English Role 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 & 3 

Disliked Ron-Enelish Role 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 i 3 



Totals 



Grade- 1 
Grade 2 4 3 



Jfirfeguency of Kin Categorlaation 
' Cbrrgct gftoecntrie Incorrect 



n 
16 



- u 

Vl5 



12 
12 



10 
13 



i 

0 



1 
•1 



2 
3 



3 
0 



7 



0 

i» 

0 



2 
1 



3 
3 



13 
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